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A COMRADE GONE 


The news that Mr. Mason D. Gray died suddenly on 
October 30 as he was driving home from his office in 
Rochester, New York, must have been a shock to all 
lovers of Latin. Who can be found to take his place 
in the attempt to reorganize secondary Latin which is 
now occupying the minds of progressive teachers? 
Who possesses at the same time Mr. Gray’s scholarship 
and that rare creative ability which can transmute into 
forms of concrete procedure for the class room the un- 
derlying principles of intelligent instruction in the 
newer program which, by the way, has already demon- 
strated its feasibility in the first year, at least, as 
shown by the frequent comments of teachers? It is one 
thing to wish that the educational values of the study 
of Latin might be attained to a more adequate degree 
and quite another to formulate for the average in- 
structor a working plan for achieving this end. And 
while Mr. Gray was by no means alone in preparing 
the Latin Investigation Report of 1924, probably no 
one has devoted more time and effort (or as much) to 
experimental work in his own school for years before the 
Classical Survey and since as has this man who has left 
us. The series of publications known as ‘Pupils’ Com- 
panion to High School Latin,” invaluable to the 
teacher who sincerely wishes to advance, is but one 
example. <A considerable amount of other constructive 
material is found among the Service Bureau items and, 
of course, in his two new textbooks for the first and 
second years and in the Teachers Manual which ac- 
companies the first year book. The laboratory at 
Rochester has been a center of aid and inspiration for 
many years. Particularly is this true as regards Latin 
in the Junior High School. All of us were awaiting 
with intense interest the appearance this year of the 
Rochester manual containing the Latin course as 
finally organized. 


And what has been the personal cost of a life time of 
devotion to a cause? The thoughtful person will not 
need to have the answer pointed out. He will under- 
stand the significance of the concluding sentences in a 
letter received by the writer from Mr. Gray a few 
weeks before his death, “I am not feeling well. The 
truth is that my account for my years of work has 
come in.” 


But in the midst of the grief which we all feel at the 
loss of so able a comrade in the struggle to improve 
Latin instruction, one comforting thought comes to us 
and arouses perhaps a feeling of envy. After all, how 
happy a fate to have performed a fine piece of work 
in the world and to have died before old age impaired 
one’s powers! 


THE THIRD YEAR READING PROGRAM 


Quotations from an article in the CLAssICAL JOURNAL of 
February, 1928, by H. C. Nutting, University of California. 

The policies lately adopted by the College Entrance 
Examination Board look toward further change in 
the reading program. Thus, there are to be no re- 
quired readings at all after the year 1928, though 
it is recommended that at least one-half of the third 
year be devoted to Cicero and a like part of the fourth 
to Vergil. 

Many a teacher doubtless will be at a loss as to the 
best way of taking advantage of this new-found free- 
dom. But there seems little room for doubt that 
the first half of the third year is the next point where 
readjustment is urgently called for. 

The situation here is somewhat analogous to that 
now being corrected at the beginning of the second 
year, in that Caesar is not a particularly good prepa- 
ration for the reading of Cicero. At one leap the 
student is plunged into a new style, a new vocabulary, 
and a subject matter more or less abstruse and remote 
from the realm of his ordinary interest. 

It is true that the conventional six orations still 
enjoy a certain prestige that helps to maintain them in 


_ student estimation; but the lure is not sufficient to 
‘ stem to any appreciable degree the much-to-be-re- 


gretted tendency to drop Latin at the end of the second 
year. Here, then, is another gap to be bridged. Clearly 
it is the problem of the fifth half-year to ease the tran- 
sition from one author to the other, and to provide 
readings of greater human interest than the traditional 
course has offered. 

There is a real and serious problem at this point: 
How best may the content of the fifth semester be 
made so attractive that more students will be en- 
couraged to go on into third-year work? And, at the 
same time, whence can the reading be provided that 
will contribute most effectively to the student’s prepa- 
ration for Cicero? 

Haphazard selection promises little in this con- 
nection. Any real solution of the problem must be 
based on conclusions that are reached after frank 
consideration of the difficulties which confront a 
Caesar student abruptly introduced to Cicero. Three 
of the most important have already been indicated 
above, namely: (1) a new vocabulary, (2) a new and 
complex style, (3) subject matter rather abstruse and 
remote from the natural thought and interest of youth. 

It may fairly be a question where first to take hold 
here; but probably all will agree that vocabulary is an 
essential and safe rallying point. Suppose, therefore, 
that the fifth semester be devoted to readings replete 
with human interest and introducing the Ciceronian 
vocabulary, but postponing to the sixth half-year 
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complexity of sentence structure and more abstract 
content. 

If no objection is entered to the introduction here of 
made and adapted Latin, with controlled vocabulary, 
it is easily possible to construct a series of readings, 
dealing with ancient life, that would far exceed in 
general interest the conventional program, and which 
would insensibly prepare the student for the coming 
wrestle with Cicero. Such a plan has the substantial 
advantage that it singles out one difficulty for mastery 
before others are attacked. 

In any case, and pending a definite solution of this 
problem, the individual teacher should not be left to 
grope about unaided. It might be well if this whole 
matter of reading program in the schools were made a 
subject for special consideration in the summer sessions 
throughout the country. Certainly many a teacher 
would profit by the actual reading of Latin texts 
under the direction of an instructor able to choose 
wisely because of familiarity with a wide range of Latin 
authors, acquaintance with the literature of the subject, 
and a sympathetic attitude toward the problems of 
the high-school course. 


CONTENT IN THE THIRD YEAR 


Furnished by the Pennsylvania State Committee of the SErR- 
VICE BUREAU FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS. Forwarded by John 
F. Gummere, Chairman. 

There are very many teachers who still believe in a 
thorough-going program of Cicero reading for the third 
year. For example one teacher writes: ‘‘I am among 
that very small minority that still thinks that you can 
find nothing that will surpass in content the old sched- 
ule that has been followed for so many years, namely: 
Four orations against Catiline; Manilian Law; the 
Archias; with one day a week devoted to prose com- 
position.”” Another says: ‘““The committee who worked 
on our revised course felt unwilling to make much 
change in the authors read in the third and fourth 
years, although they did approve of more flexibility of 
treatment and choice within the given authors. .. . They 
felt that there was sufficient variety of material and 
style in Cicero’s orations.... They opposed too much 
changing from author to author within one year.” 
Another comments, “‘I am strongly in favor of the third 
year reading being devoted largely to Cicero.”’ 

It would appear that an able teacher with a real 
enthusiasm for Cicero can make him sufficiently valu- 
ble and interesting for a whole year. For those who 
prefer to devote all their time to Cicero, then, I list the 
selections which represent the group choice of the Com- 
mittee: 

Catilinarian Orations, I, III, IV; selections from II 
at sight 

The Manilian Law 

The Archias 

For Marcellus 

The Plunder of Syracuse (In C. Verrem, Actio II, 
Bk. 4. Chaps. 5?-60) 

The Crucifixion of a Roman Citizen (Ibid. Bk. 5. 
Chaps. 61-66) 

Selected Letters 

Parts of ‘“‘De Senectute”’ 

(In addition to these selections I add that the oration 
for Milo and parts of ‘“‘De Amicitia” are entertaining, 
as well as parts of the ““Somnium Scipionis.’’) 

The majority of teachers approve the introduction of 
other authors in the third year. It is at once evident 
that an appreciation of Latin literature is vital to a 
well-rounded secondary school course. In order to 
attain that objective one must do something with 
many authors. If it is possible to read from them, so 
much the better. The following have been suggested: 

Selections from Sallust (useful excerpts are to be 
found in D’Ooge’s Cicero); Publilius Syrus (which I 
strongly recommend for occasional light reading); 


Caesar’s ‘‘Civil War” at sight; e.g., the battle of Phar- 
salus in Book III; the battle at Alesia in Caesar, B. G. 
VII, for the beginning of the year; Pliny’s letters about 
Vesuvius and the Christians, and possibly others (modi- 
fied or simplified if necessary). 

Aulus Gellius seems to come in for little or no notice. 
To show some of the interesting passages which may 
be found in the first five books of his ‘Attic Nights” 
“~ which are easy Latin for the most part, I give a 
ist: 

“On the Aeneid,” 6.760 ff. 2.16 

“Septentriones,” 2.21 

“Names of the Winds” (preparatory to Vergil), 

2.22 

“Names of Colors,”’ 2.26 

“Earthquakes and Eclipses,’’ 2.28 

“Why Victors Receive the Palm,” 3.6 

“The Horse Bucephalus,”’ 5.2 

“Kinds of Coronae,”’ 5.6 

“Androcles and the Lion’’ (which ought to be short- 

ened), 51.4 

“The Day after the Kalends, Nones, and Ides,”’ 5.17 

“Pyrrhus’ Doctor,” 3.8 

The following selections are on grammar: 

“Halcyon and the Number Seven,” 3.10 

“Genitive Singular of -ius Nouns,” 3.3.10 

“Plura vs. Pluria,’’ 5.21. 

The Committee seems to be fairly well agreed that 
the third year ought to be devoted exclusively to prose 
authors, although one or two mention a small amount 
of Ovid. It seems wiser to confine poetry to the fourth 
year. 

Preparatory to Cicero, Nutting’s Alpes” pro- 
vides good made Latin. (Published by Scott, Fores- 
man and Company.) 

Very little seems to have been done with inscrip- 
tions. The Service Bureau prints mimeographed 
sheets (No. 292) which contain some interesting selec- 
tions, but these last only one period. At present it 
appears to be up to the teachers to make their own 
selections. 


MAKING LATIN INTERESTING 
Article III 
The Method of the Recitation 


Note: Two preceding articles in the sertes have been entitled 
SuBJjEcT MATTER AND Motivation and THE MENTAL ATTI- 
TUDE OF THE TEACHER. 

The method of the recitation to be employed by the 
teacher of Latin must be conditioned by what we 
consider to be the fundamental objectives in adopting 
Latin as an educational medium. Such objectives 
cannot be narrow, occasional, or merely theoretical in 
character. On account of the amount of time necessa- 
rily devoted to the successful study of Latin we are 
justified in assuming that adequate objectives behind 
the pursuit of the subject should be broad in their 
scope, general in their application to all classes of 
pupils, and far-reaching in their influence on the mental 
activity and social behavior of the individual. What 
are the objectives that meet these requirements? 

The first fact that we face in satisfying the require- 
ments is the necessity for laying aside the notion 
that we are teaching Latin for the sake of Latin or for 
the sake of the culture that inheres in the information to 
be gained from a knowledge of Roman literature and 
Roman civilization. And the second fact that we must 
acknowledge is that we are not teaching Latin pri- 
marily for the sake of English, important as that feature 
of the work is. Both the study of Latin and the 
study of English through Latin, though highly worth- 
while in themselves, must be regarded in the light of 
media for the achievement of still higher ends. These 
are: 

A. The development of mental processes which will 

lead to intelligent thinking. 


— 


has 


B. The unfoldment in the pupil of the power to 
form judgments that will motivate his behavior. 

C. The cultivation of those qualities of character 
that are fundamental in achievement and in 
happy social relationships. 

The attainment of these ends requires, doubtless, 
that a new concept of life and a new understanding of 
themselves be established in the minds of a very large 
number of pupils. Up to the period of adolescence the 
child has been interested chiefly in the satisfaction 
of physical appetites and in the pursuit of physical 
pleasures. The adolescent period, however, brings new 
and higher possibilities in the unfoldment both of 
mental powers and of intellectual and spiritual pleasures. 
In most cases these higher possibilities will remain un- 
developed or will become perverted to purely physical 
ends unless inspiration and understanding are supplied 
by the environment in which the child is placed for a 
large part of his time. Pupils must be brought to 
realize that their success and satisfaction in life are 
results that flow from definite causes, and that those 
causes lie in their own character and conduct. Desire 
to be something worthwhile and to accomplish some- 
thing worthwhile must be aroused. And there must be 
implanted the knowledge that through their own 
desires and their own efforts, and only through these, 
can they attain these higher ends. 

It naturally follows that any method which aims to 
reach the primary objectives in the teaching of Latin 
must include continued motivation. Every type of 
work and every type of mental process that is called 
into play by the successful pursuit of the subject must 
be shown to be a constructive factor in the development 
of mental power and of fundamental qualities of 
character. <A classroom method that will accomplish 
these ends must do certain definite things: 

A. It must stimulate interest and hold attention. 

B. It must create not simply a willingness to work 
but a pleasure in overcoming difficulties. 

C. It must arouse anticipation and awaken intellec- 
tual curiosity, or, in other words, an inquiring 
mind. 

D. It must furnish concrete evidence of growth 
attained. 

E. The process must to a degree be pleasurable. 

The method that is outlined in the following para- 
graphs is one which although very imperfectly followed 
in a class of subnormal pupils was successful to the 
extent that out of a class of 22 who were in regular 
standing in school at the end of two years 16 passed 
the New York Regents examination in Latin II al- 
though handicapped by the fact that the most difficult 
passage on the paper—a passage of indirect discourse— 
had not been taken up in the work of the class. This 
passage, with the syntax called for in connection with it, 
accounted for nearly one-fifth of the examination 
credits. 

The outline of method that follows is applied only to 
the teaching of first year Latin. During a long ex- 
perience in teaching groups of slow pupils a rather 
definite routine has been worked out, although it is not 
strictly adhered to whenever a good reason for depart- 
ing from it presents itself. The usual procedure in- 
cludes the following: 

Assignment of the advance lesson 

Blackboard work for a part of the class 

Review work carried on with those at seats 
Correction of board work 

Drill on the vocabulary of the day 

Drill on the grammatical principle or new form 
for the day 

. Translating from the text book 

In the matter of assigning the advance lesson stress 
for many years past has been laid on the idea that 
the teacher should go over the work and explain 
all the difficulties. This method has been a great 
mistake, as it has led the pupil to depend on the teacher 


for the solving of every difficult problem, has pre- 
vented him from the use of initiative in doing his work, 
has led him to believe that no real effort is expected 
of him, and has therefore rendered impossible the 
development of those very qualities of mind and char- 
acter that are the highest aims of education. Instead of 
removing from the pupil’s mind the idea that he needs 
to study the explanations given in the book, he should 
have his interest and curiosity awakened in such a 
way that he will want to put forth a genuine effort in 
mastering that work for himself; and he should be im- 
pressed with the idea that ‘‘no kernel of nourishing 
grain can come to him save through his own effort, 
bestowed on that plot of ground that has been given 
him to till.” 

What an assignment in first year Latin may well 
contain is a careful development of the grammatical 
principle involved in English grammar. Suppose we 
are taking up the imperfect tense for the first time. 
By means of illustrative sentences on the board, it is 
well to clarify in the minds of pupils the fact that in 
English the past tense has three forms: 

Simple past: Silvius helped in the fields daily. 

Progressive past: Silvius was helping in the fields. 

Emphatic past: Silvius did help in the fields daily. 

Then it should be stated that it is very important to 
understand just what the Latin tense means. The in- 
terest and curiosity of the class can still further be 
stimulated by a remark like the following: ‘‘Now, 
let’s see how many will be able to explain this new 
tense accurately and use it correctly tomorrow.” 
This method of inciting the pupil to look forward both 
to a careful preparation of his lesson and to the morrow’s 
recitation will do more toward desired results than 
all the teacher-preparation in the world. 

If the book in use gives adequate explanation of the 
English constructions involved, the pupil should even- 
tually be led to acquire for himself an understanding of 
the English as well as of the Latin usages. In such as 
case the teacher simply refers to the new principle in- 
volved and throws out a word of encouragement toward 
the mastery of the English first and then of the Latin. 

In the conduct of the lesson proper it is desirable to 
introduce a certain amount of activity for the sake of 
interest, if for no other reason. In the writer’s classes, 
pupils go to the boards as soon as they enter the class- 
room. On four or five sections of the board syntactical 
questions are written, on four or five others questions in 
Latin are written, and on the remaining five or six 
sections are written English sentences for translation 
into Latin. After the assignment of the new lessons 
pupils are sent to the board to answer questions in 
English or in Latin or to translate as the case may be. 
For this work only a limited amount of time, not more 
than four or five minutes, should be allowed. 

While the group is working at the board, the remain- 
der of the class is reciting with closed books on the review 
lesson. Vocabulary, forms, and grammatical prin- 
ciples are called for in various ways. If the review is on 
the second declension, such questions as the following 
are asked: 

1. What is the word for town? 

2. What is the nominative plural? 

3. Translate: 

a. In the town 

b. Into the town 

c. Of large towns 
d. Oppidi Romani 
e. Ex oppidd parvé 


4. What is the ending for “‘to” or ‘‘for’’ in the sin- 
gular? In the plural? ; 


Other words are taken up in a similar way. This 
work is carried on by means of short and rapid ques- 
tions and answers, so that every pupil not at the board 
has an opportunity to recite by the time the board 
work is ready for correction. 
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The correction of the board work gives an oppor- 
tunity to clear up any misunderstandings about 
the lesson and also to point out to pupils wherein they 
have failed in their method of preparation. In marking 
the board work all corrections are made with colored 
chalk. Few pupils are content to allow imperfections in 
their work to be so glaringly called to the attention of 
their classmates, and the result is a genuine striving 
for accuracy. 

For all but a few minutes the recitation is carried on 
with books closed. Nothing is more destructive of in- 
terest than pouring over a book during an entire 
period in the classroom. In addition to this, pupils 
will not in their preparation put forth the effort to 
gain mastery over words and forms if they know they 
are to have books open for ready reference. On the 
other hand, thorough preparation and enthusiastic 
attention in the classroom can be attained by having 
books closed. 

The process of procedure in taking up the advance 
work is progressive. The beginning is with the vocab- 
ulary in conjunction with the new form, if there be one, 
otherwise with the new principle of syntax. The new 
form may be the future tense of the first and second 
conjugation, in which case the procedure is the follow- 
ing: 

1. What is the word for help? 

2. What is the present stem of iuvd? 

3. What is the tense sign for the future? 

4. Translate: 

a. I shall help. 
b. We shall help. 
c. You (sing.) will help. 

5. What change takes place in the third person 
plural? 

With the teacher moving about the room and with- 
out using a book, the entire vocabulary is taken up in 
this way. The next step is drill on all the tenses of 
verbs thus far studied. Pupils are first asked to trans- 
late English verbs into Latin thus: 

1. He praises. 4. We hurry. 
2. He was praising. 5. We shall hurry. 
3. He will praise. 6. We were hurrying. 

Then they are required to translate from Latin into 


English: 
1. Portabo. 4. Portas. 
2. Portabunt. 5. Portabis. 
3. Portabimus. 6. Portabas. 


The verb drill is followed by simple sentences to be 
translated first from English into Latin and then from 
Latin into English, the sentences being given orally. 
This requires and gets the closest attention, and 
constitutes excellent training both in sense perception 
and in coérdination between ear and brain. The sen- 
tences usually begin with three or four words each and 
are gradually extended to seven or eight. 

After five or six minutes have been devoted to the 
sentence work, conversation in Latin is introduced. 
This is a part of the procedure that pupils like particu- 
larly. In this work the questioning aims to develop 
short themes on topics taken from the reading matter in 
their book or from daily experience. Complete sentence 
answers are required. 

Marcia, ubi habitat Sextus? 

In villa habitat. 

Qui in villa cum Sext6 habitant? 

Uxor, filii, filiae cum Sextd habitant. 

Quot filids Sextus habet? 

Filids quattuor habet. 

Et quot filias? 

Filias trés habet. 

Ubi filiae iuvant? 

In casa iuvant. 

Quid pueri magni faciunt? 

In agris cum viris labdrant? 

Quid pueri parvi faciunt? 

Pueri parvi in via lidds habent. 


The last six or seven minutes of the period are spent 
in translating from the book, most of the time being 
devoted to the Latin-to-English sentences. In this 
work the sentences are never taken up consecutively, 
If sentences are so taken, most members of the class 
will be studying a sentence ahead instead of giving 
attention to the one under consideration. The teacher 
should skip back and forth in a very irregular fashion. 
When this method is followed every one is attentive 
and is usually prepared, and the result is that eight or 
ten sentences can be translated in the six or seven 
minutes. 

It is evident to any thoughtful person that this 
method of the recitation, when combined with con- 
tinued motivation, must result in the development of 
many qualities of mind and character that are essen- 
tials of success and satisfaction in life. In the first 
place it renders the effort of the child purposive, 
which is fundamental in character building. It de- 
velops the power of observation, reasoning processes 
and accurate sense perceptions. It calls forth initiative 
and self-control, and leads to the cultivation of a joy 
in work and a habit of accuracy. In all these matters 
the pupil is called upon to make choices between 
purely physical calls to pleasure and the higher in- 
tellectual satisfactions, and this in turn constitutes 
the formation of moral judgments that will mould his 
behavior for years to come. 

CHARLES M. STEBBINS 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLASSICAL POEMS 


Readers of Latin Notes may be familiar with the 
poems of Roselle Mercier Montgomery which are fre- 
quently based upon classical themes and which have 
appeared in various publications, notably the Century, 
the New York Times, the magazines sent out by the 
Poetry Society of America, and in a volume entitled 
“Ulysses Returns,” published not long ago by Breutano. 
The poem which follows is a type of many others. 
Classical teachers will be glad to know that a second 
volume of Mrs. Montgomery’s poems is soon to be 
issued by D. Appleton and Company, entitled, ‘“Many 
Devices,”’ which will contain among other poems many 
dealing with classical themes. 


Marpessa 


Marpessa, loved by the god, Apollo, and Idas, a 
mortal man, chose the mortal, fearing the god would 
not be faithful to her. ; 


That she had chosen well 
She always knew 
Was ever god to mortal woman true? 


But Idas, now, 
Oh, he was faithful, good, 
And he provided well—as husbands should. 


Fine food, soft raiment, 
Jewels, had she not? 
Women, she knew, were envious of her lot. 


And yet. ..and yet... 
Beside her always trod 
A splendid shadow, a remembered god. 


Each day they brought to her 
Some whispered story 
Of maids bewildered by the young god’s glory. 


And, hearing, she would say, 
“Oh, I was wise!”’ 
Then, suddenly, the tears would blind her eyes. 


Above the gossips’ 
Eager whisperings, 
She seemed to hear the beat, the beat of wings! 
ROSELLE MERCIER MONTGOMERY, 
Riverside, Connecticut 
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EXCERPT FROM A TEST ON THE AENEID, 


Contributed by Florence Waterman of the Winsor 
School, Boston. 
Underline the word which correctly answers the follow- 
ing questions: 
Quod genus longe Latio arcebat regina deum/? 
Africum, Latinum, Phrygium, Punicum, Troianum 
Qua e tellure vela dabant Aeneas sociique cum Iuno 
ad Aeolum supplex venit? 
Africa, Asia, Graecia, Italia, Sicilia 


Quorum rex erat Aeolus? 
aequorum, montium, nimborum, terrarum, ven- 
torum 


Quot naves ab alto in brevia et syrtes ursit Eurus? 
unam, duo, tres, quattuor, quinque, sex, septem, 
octo, novem, decem 


Quot naves aequore voravit rapidus vertex? 
unam, duo, tres, quattuor, quinque, sex, septem, 
octo, novem, decem 


Quis sensit misceri pontum emissamque hiemem? 
Aeolus, Eurus, Iuppiter, Mercurius, Neptunus 


Quis adnixus naves acuto scopulo detrusit ? 
Achates, Aeolus, Neptunus, Orontes, Triton 


Quae litora cursu petere contenderunt Aeneadae? 
Italiae, Libyae, Phrygiae, Siciliae, Troiae 


Cuius terrae rex erat Acestes? 
Lati, Libyae, Trinacriae, Troiae, Tyri 


Quis aethere summo mare terrasque iacentes des- 
pexit? 
Athena, Iuno, Iuppiter, Neptunus, Venus 


Quis lacrimis oculos sufiusa illum adloquebatur? 
Athena, Cytherea, Iuno, Maia, Thetis 


Quis Didoni erat coniunx? 
Agenor, Antenor, Orontes, Pygmalion, Sychaeus 


Quod onus pelago portaverunt Dido sociique? 
aras, aurum, coniugem, odium, tellurem 


Quis erat dux facti? 
dea, femina, imago, socius, tyrannus 


Quod adiectivum nomini suo adiunxit Aeneas? 
bonus, felix, fortis, ignotus, pius 


HOW A SENIOR CLASS MADE A MOTION 
PICTURE FOR THE SCHOOL 


Contributed to the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Monitor by Frances 
L. Baird of the Friends’ School at Wilmington, Delaware, and 
reprinted with the editor’s consent from the issue of October 23, 
1928. 

Preliminary comment by the editor of Latin Notes: 
Why not see what can be done with the Aeneid? 


The senior Latin class in the High School had been 
reading Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and we had talked 
from time to time of the possibility of a Latin play 
based on our reading. There was some difference of 
opinion in the group as to which story we might use. 
There were pros and cons for several, but the favorites 
seemed to call for the background of the out-of-doors. 
And then the idea came. One of the boys in the school 
was much interested in photography, and had access 
to a small motion picture camera. Why not a moving 
picture? The suggestion was hailed with applause, 
and the story of Atalanta’s race was unanimously 
chosen for production. 

And so the movie began. It was a deep, dark secret 
at first, and, strangely enough, although pupils in 


other classes felt that there was something “in the 
wind,” it remained a mysterious something until Latin 
posters heralded the coming of the great event. 

Our class of nine—eight girls and one lone boy— 
divided itself into committees. One committee cast 
the play, a second organized the story into a scenario 
which would be within our rather limited range of 
possibility, a third scoured the library for ways and 
means of making costumes; a fourth, in conjunction 
with the scenario committee, worked out Latin titles 
and subtitles. The work of this last committee had to 
be done with a good deal of care, for there entered 
into it two important questions: the first, that of ex- 
pense. We were advised to have the titles and sub- 
titles made rather than to try to photograph them 
ourselves. This work the Eastman Kodak Company 
does for 3 cents a word, with a minimum charge of 25 
cents per title. 

With the exception of the list of characters, we were 
able to keep all our subtitles within a 25 cent limit. 
Moreover, being in Latin, the short title had the ad- 
vantage of being more easily read. That brought the 
committee to its second problem, the selection of titles 
which a high school audience could understand. We 
endeavored wherever possible to choose either words 
which were already familiar to first year Latin stu- 
dents or those the meaning of which was easily ob- 
tained from an English derivative. 


Latin Conversation 


Two or three very interesting and amusing rehearsals 
we held at school. Here we developed the idea that it 
would never do, in a Latin “‘pictura movens,”’ to have 
the hero’s lips say, ‘‘I love you. I want to race with 
you,” nor could Atalanta, answering, urge, ‘‘Do not 
try this thing! Race not with me, for I am fleet of 
foot.’’ Their words must rather be, “Te amo. Tecum 
currere volo,”’ and in reply, “Noli currere! Velocissima 
sum.’’ And so it came about that each member of the ~ 
class, as he acted his part, found himself talking in 
Latin of his own making—simple sentences, to be sure, 
but Latin none the less, in which there were few cor- 
rections necessary. 

Really amazing it was, I remember, to hear Venus, 
at the second rehearsal, explain to Hippomenes in 
very clear Latin just what he was to do with each of 
the three golden apnles. 

Then came the filming of the picture. The scenario 
as it was drafted required three sets—the palace where 
the princes sought from the king the hand of Atalanta, 
the seats from which the spectators watched the race, 
and last, the setting for the race itself. We obtained 
permission to take some of the pictures on the steps of a 
building which had Ionic columns. This served for 
two of the sets. Between the columns we placed the 
stool on which the king was enthroned, and on the steps 
themselves we stationed our little crowd of spectators. 
For the race we went out to the city park which pro- 
vided an open stretch of grass, a driveway, and a back- 
ground of woods. Here too, in a little grove, Venus 
presented the all-important apples. 


The Posters 


And last came the fruit of our labor, the showing 
of the picture itself. This event was well heralded by 
our publicity committee with a series of Latin posters 
calculated first to arouse curiosity and then create a 
lively interest in the coming wonder. The first, after 
the manner of modern billboards, told the reader that 
something was in store for him: 


VENIENS! VENIENS! 
QUID? 
Another increased the anticipation: 
MIRABILE VISU! 
PICTURA MOVENS! 
VENIENS! 


—— 
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And finally one and all were urged to see Atalanta 
herself stop her race to pick up the three golden apples: 


ATALANTA ET AUREA POMA TRIA 
NOLITE OMITTERE 
HOC SPECTACULUM MAXIMUM 
UNUS ET OMNES 
SPECTATE 
ATALANTAM IPSAM CURRENTEM 


And when the film had come, and, after two stren- 
uous afternoons of arranging, piecing and title insert- 
ing, was ready to be “released,” an enthusiastic audi- 
ence for eight whole minutes read and translated to each 
other Latin subtitles, and watched their schoolmates, 
Greek clad, relive the story of Atalanta’s famous race. 


MAKING LATIN LIVE 


A well-known English philosopher, when asked about 
the teaching of Latin, said that if he were to have Latin 
in his curriculum, he would have his pupils actually 
see the remains of a Roman wall and a Roman bath; 
he would have them even visit the very places where 
Caesar encamped upon his memorable expeditions 
into Britain. ‘‘But, of course,’ he concluded, ‘“‘in 
America you can’t do that, so you must make it live 
for them in the schoolroom.” And in that thought 
there is a challenge presented to us who are engaged 
in the teaching of Latin. To meet it requires a zealous 
devotion to our profession, a desire to experience the 
joy of discovery, and a study far beyond the realm 
of the traditional high school Latin curriculum. 

In an endeavor to give reality to Latin, to make it a 
living subject, we have pursued certain policies in our 
work at Tower Hill School during the past five years. 

I have always cherished a certain ideal type of class- 
room. It seemed like a vain hope because that new 
room allowed for freedom—freedom of action as well as 
freedom of thought, and the tightly screwed down 
seat and desk of our traditional school did not en- 
courage either; and again, the migratory system of 
teaching in various schools with no permanent abode, 
a necessity no doubt in the overcrowded school system, 
prevented the realization of my vision. When a few 
years ago, my dream became a reality, tables and 
chairs replaced the seat and desk, so that a new at- 
mosphere was created. Bulletin boards cover almost 
one entire side of the room, and the pictures on our 
walls, as well as the other deocrative objects are those 
done by the pupils in connection with their Latin 
work. This, of course, is supplemented by many 
good but inexpensive prints and illustrative maps; 
but the real interest in the room centers about the 
pupils’ contributions. More and more is the con- 
viction growing within me that our classrooms should 
be work-rooms, laboratories in the real sense. The 
science departments in our schools have long ago 
realized the necessity for this, but we have been ex- 
pecting boys and girls studying Latin to do their work 
under conditions that offer no particular incentive 
in the language and under surroundings as appro- 
priate to plane geometry as to Latin. And yet there is 
almost no subject in the school curriculum more ad- 
mirably adapted to the workshop idea than Latin. 

We do not pretend to have found a panacea whereby 
all pupils master Latin. That should not be expected 
in this particular subject any more than in any other, 
but we have attempted to ‘introduce into academic 
work the method of creative expression, so that edu- 
cation shall be joyous.”’ This “creative expression”’ 
has had a slow but steady growth. It would have been 
much more difficult to proceed in this course, had it not 
been for the valuable help and inspiration given by 
those administrators and teachers who have codperated 
in the meetings and exhibits of the Progressive School 


Association, and for the mental stimulus furnished 
by the Service BuREAU FoR CLASSICAL TEACHERS 
and by the Report of the Classical Invesitgation. 

Our first attempts in an activity-approach to Latin 
were to illustrate by drawings and pictures, either 
made by pupils or cut out from magazines, the Latin 
cases, used in simple Latin sentences, the idioms 
commonly used in First Year Latin, and the deriv- 
atives. It may be well to explain that we begin our 
Latin in the Eighth Grade, the class meeting three 
times a week. Some of these illustrations were very 
simple, some more elaborate, some very crude, others 
quite skillfully done, according to the ability of the 
pupil; but I saw keener interest developing in my 
Latin classes than I had seen before, and my eyes were 
opened to the possibilities of linking the learning pro- 
cesses of Latin with the creative idea. 

From this rather meager beginning there developed 
in this year’s ninth grade the ‘Derivative Books.” 
The need for such books had been growing as this type 
of work progressed but, because of the importance 
attached to the problem, the indefinite method of pro- 
cedure, and the desire to have the contents useful not 
only for the present but for future reference, no such 
project had been attempted. In this, as in all our work, 
the idea of future usefulness both to those who do the 
work and to all others studying Latin was paramount. 
Throughout their year and a half of study, the neces- 
sity for a good vocabulary had been emphasized and 
words had been studied as to meaning and formation, 
with both prefixes and suffixes. During all the year 
certain bits of material were being worked out and 
kept for these books, so that it was not a new or un- 
expected venture when we definitely decided upon two 
school weeks in which to work exclusively upon this 
enterprise. 

The accompanying table of contents of a represen- 
tative book will show the material included. The num- 
bers starred were the items required in all books, all 
others being the pupil’s own suggestion. 


Page 
1 
2.* Adjective Suffixes............... 4 
6 
4. English names derived from Latin 
5. Latin words unchanged in English. 8 
6. English derivatives from mitto. . . 
7.* English spelling acquired through 
S. for 11 
9. Numeralsin English, Latin, French, 
Spanish and Italian........... 10-12 
10. Words easily misspelled on ac- 
count of their similarity....... 14 
11. Newspaper clippings............ 15 


Possible suggestions for our books were handed in by 
the boys and girls themselves, which were recorded in a 
conspicuous place and in large writing as worthwhile 
ideas. Some adopted these ideas, others devised 
their own. In all my teaching experience I have never 
seen more zealous workers or more genuine enthu- 
siasm. The class procedure was not of a formal type 
but was rather that of orderly disorder, for with 
twenty-five boys and girls, each doing a task quite 
different perhaps, and using various tools, such as 
several large English dictionaries, Lodge’s Vocabulary 
of High School Latin, as well as rulers, shears, paints, 
various kinds of paper, magazines, and so on, there 
could be no formal type of recitation. There was no 
stated home-work during those two weeks and yet 
there was a tremendous amount of self-assigned home- 
work done, and when on the day appointed the deriv- 
ative books were handed in, they showed an individu- 
ality, a resourcefulness, an appreciation of words that 


was most gratifying. And unless all signs fail the 
matter of vocabulary in Caesar or any other author 
studied from now on is one to cause little difficulty 
with that particular group. The claim is not made 
that all our new vocabulary is already mastered but 
rather that the importance of it is realized and that a 
sense of understanding a new word, through other 
sources than a constant leafing of a vocabulary, has 
been at least begun. 

The new college entrance requirements are willing 
to allow a wider choice of reading than heretofore, 
and very fortunately so, and yet I believe that with 
the newer second year texts and their selections from 
the seven books of Caesar, that even that taboo author 
is not uninteresting reading and is quite enjoyed by 
girls as well as boys. The various types of testudo 
made by the boys now in our Latin room, a catapult 
that works, a spear, and a sword, have added a touch of 
reality to the kind of warfare of those days. Orgetorix 
was such a real character to two of the girls that we 
now have a panel 5’ x 2’ of Orgetorix addressing his 
chiefs. This was painted by these girls as a perma- 
nent decoration for our room, and was not a part 
of the regular work but rather a bit of ‘“‘extra work” 
on their part. Caesar’s campaigns into Britain offer 
a real thrill. With recent numbers of the magazine 
“Travel” giving accounts of Roman remains in certain 
English towns of today, with material so easily avail- 
able concerning the Roman Walls in Britain, it re- 
quires but a hint for a pupil to make for class use a map 
showing these various walls. For outside reading, 
Quennell’s “‘Roman Britain” proves most fascinating. 

Believing that one of the contributions that Latin 
has to offer boys and girls is an appreciation of the best 
in art and realizing that this appreciation may often be 
developed through very humble initiative efforts on 
the part of the pupils, we encouraged several of our 
second year pupils to experiment with plaster of Paris 
casts. Excused from the Latin class for one period 
either in groups or individually in the art room, these 
pupils began their various problems, such as the mil- 
itary standards, a bust of Caesar, the bowman, and 
the Aduatuci expressing scorn for Caesar’s siege plans. 
The work was finished at their own convenience. Work 
on these problems familiarized those doing it with 
certain interesting points in connection with their 
study of Caesar, developed, I am sure, a greater appre- 
ciation of the sculptor’s task, besides handing down to 
coming Latin classes a vivid representation of certain 
phases of our study of Caesar. 

No activity in the Latin department has been more 
general or will be more useful to so many than the 
scrapbook that was made this year. This book is 36 
by 21 inches, numbering 45 sheets, with a cover 
made in the art department by three of the girls. 
The sheets are loose-leafed, allowing for additions 
during the coming years. The pictures and clippings, 
which are taken for the most part from newspapers and 
magazines, represent Italy, ancient and modern, 
places where Roman influence once held sway. It has 
been extremely gratifying to see the type of contri- 
butions brought in by the pupils, and I anticipate great 
value to be derived from this rich material The scrap- 
book is now card-indexed and cross-referenced, much 
of this work having been done by the classes. We 
find that such a book is furnishing a constant incentive 
to many boys and girls to search for pictures and 
articles that will enrich the background of our Latin 

As has been mentioned before, we encourage con- 
tinuous projects to which successive classes may add 
their contribution. Boys and girls find a satisfaction 
in seeing and using the contributions of their prede- 
cessors, although the greatest pride is in what they 
themselves create. A large book has been kept by 
the Vergil classes for the last four years. Its begin- 
ning was rather unusual. Two members of the class, 


being of a very artistic turn of mind as well as imagi- 
native, made sketches of Dido and Aeneas as they con- 
ceived these two to be. Other drawings appeared, 
all voluntary contributions. Added to these original 
pictures and many inexpensive prints, which were a 
running story of the Aeneid, there developed another 
idea, involving much more research and much indi- 
vidual work. The pupils began collecting all the 
allusions to the Aeneid they could find in English Liter- 
ature and included in their book both the English 
allusion and the quotation from Vergil. The book is 
now completed through line four hundred of Book Six, 
with some reference ready for next year’s class. Our 
references were obtained through many supplementary 
texts, through quotations found in Bulfinch’s Age 
of Fables, Gayley’s Myths, Sabin’s Classical Myths 
That Live Today, through material sent out by the 
SERVICE BuREAU, and through the pupils’ individual 
reading. It would be difficult to decide whether a 
greater appreciation of Latin or of English developed, 
but the end, I am sure, more than justified the means. 
Lest there be any doubt as to the amount of Latin read, 
I may add that more lines from Vergil and Ovid were 
read than are required for collegeentrance. The fourth 
year list of words in thenew College Board Vocabulary 
books was studied, both orally and in written form, 
and English into Latin was a part of every week’s work. 


Mention might be made of some of the other indi- 
vidual contributions of the boys and girls, such as 
cartoons illustrating the derivation of various words, as 
tandem, antic, pecuniary; the wax tablets made by one 
of the boys; a quite unusual charcoal illustration of 
Androcles and the Lion, after a class had read that 
story in Latin. One marvels at the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness displayed when once work of this 
nature is developed. More and more convincing 
does the familiar theory become, ‘‘Learning comes 
from doing; let the hands aid the brain.” Nor has 
any attempt been made in this article to describe such 
familiar activities as dramatizations, vocabulary and 
conjugation contests, and the composition of Latin 

Personally I believe this theory applicable to all 
years of Latin in the secondary schools with its logical 
beginning in the eighth grade. Years ago the strictly 
college preparatory school realized the necessity of 
beginning Latin at this grade or in some cases even 
before. In the newer Junior High School organi- 
zation, many schools are including Latin in their 
eighth grade program. With certain well-defined 
objectives as to the year’s work, with the best trained 
and best paid teachers, and above all, with teachers 
whose sympathetic understanding shall make them 
guides instead of task masters, this first year of Latin 
in the eighth grade is a year crowded full of oppor- 
tunities and possibilities. 


That there will be perfect agreement as to the Latin 
program that we are attempting to carry out, is not to 
be expected. To certain teachers this activity-ap- 
proach will be anathema. That we have not made 
mistakes and see no difficulties is far from our con- 
tention, but because we do know that our boys and 
girls are enjoying their work in Latin, because we do 
see excellent study habits being formed, and because 
we are keenly conscious of a feeling for learning in- 
creasing among our pupils, whether it be judged by the 
results of successfully mastering examinations, or 
by the evidence of a desire on the part of the boys and 
girls to grow mentally, not from compulsion, but from a 
sense of personal satisfaction, we feel that our pro- 
cedure is amply justified. 


Excerpts from an article by Jutia M. Jones, Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Reprinted from ProGressivE Epucation, Vol. V, No. 4, 
Washington, D. C. 


NOTES FROM THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 


The Report of the Annual Meeting of the American 
Classical League, held last July at Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, has just been published. It includes reports of the 
President and Secretary-Treasurer, and also the report 
of the committee in charge of the Vergilian celebration 
to be held in 1930. A copy of this printed report can 
be secured by writing to Rollin H. Tanner, Secretary- 
Treasurer, New York University, University Heights, 
New York. 

The Italian Archaeological Mission to Albania has 
made some discoveries at Butrinto, the scene of in- 
cidents in Vergil’s Aeneid. It was in this part of 
the country (the West coast of the Greek peninsula, 
opposite the heel of Italy) that Helenus, son.of Priam, 
and his wife Andromache built a town, patterned after 
the famous Troy. 


A PLAN FOR REVIEW 


Each day one pupil in class SA1 acts as secretary and 
writes up the minutes. The next class period they are 
read, corrected, approved and filed. The plan is 
valuable for several reasons: 

1. It provides the basic review for the lesson 
. It enables us to make sure we are not wasting or 

marking time 
. It is very valuable to the child who must be 
absent 
. It gives the teacher a good check upon the 
attention and understanding of each pupil 
AGNES I. KINNEAR 
Langley Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 
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BOOKS 


The Playbook of Troy. By Susan Meriwether. 
Harpers, $2.00. This is frankly designed for young 
children but a high school teacher writes, ‘I expect 
soon to delight my seniors with it.” 


My Proyress Book in Latin I—‘‘an individual work- 
book to shuw progress during the first half year.”” By 
W. J. Messenger. Looseleaf Educational Company, 
40 South ‘itrd St., Columbus, Ohio. Inexpensive and 
helpful. 

“Harvard Lectures on The Vergilian Age,’’ by 
Robert Seymour Conway, is an interesting book for 
adults. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
Price $2.50. 


PICTURES 


The photographs listed below (7% x 9) may possibly 
be of interest to pupiis who are reading Homer and 
Vergil. They may be secured for 10 cents each by 
addressing Mr. Jerome Beatty, Publicity Director 
of the First National Pictures Company, 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. They are ‘stills’ from 
the film entitled HELEN or Troy. 


93-3P Helen, wife of Menelatis, King of Sparta, 
93-35 »>....who went to Troy with Paris and thereby 
93-116 ) brought about the Trojan war 

93-86....... King Menelatis of Sparta dressed in 


banquet costume 
93-144P.....Menelatis, king of Sparta, dressed in 


armor 
93-14P...... Paris, prince of Troy 

oa-ter...... Prince Paris of Troy, dressed in full 
armor 

03-05....... King Menelaiis and his wife, Helen, 


welcome Paris of Troy at their palace 


o3-101 ......... Helen, queen of Sparta, pours a goblet of 
wine for Paris, while her husband, 
Menelatis, looks on 


King Menelaiis and Helen feast with Paris 
Eteoneus, the gatekeeper and advisor of 
the king, surveys the scene with interest 

03-105...... Prince Paris pleads with Helen, wife of 
Menelatis, to return with him to Troy 

93-124...... Helen, and her lover, Paris 

93-259 ).... Helen and Paris on board ship on their 

93-259A way to Troy 

3-176...... Three aged citizens of Sparta discussing 
the impending war with Troy 

93-157 A scene at the theatre at Sparta, showing 
the magnificent steps of Menelatis’ palace 

93-300...... The citizens of Sparta acclaim their 
king, Menelaitis, in front of the palace 

93-153...... A street scene in Sparta, showing a 
chariot drawn up before one of the resi- 
dences 

03-276...... A street scene in Sparta, showing citizens 


and chariots on their way to the theatre 


MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 
I. In Mimeographed Form 
This material ts lent to teachers upon payment of 
postage, or ts sold for five cents per item unless otherwise 
indicated. The numbering is continued from the Novem- 
ber issue. 

340. A bibliography for the Project Method. Pre- 
pared by Mrs. Lilla Cochran to accompany her 
article in Supplement 38. 

341. Attainment of ultimate objectives—suggestions 
for procedure. By W. L. Carr. Quoted from 
the November Classical Journal, 1928. 

342. Cloelia, a famous legend in the form of a story 
for girls. By Lillian B. Lawler, University of 
Kansas. 

343. Julia et Pirata Malus. <A dramatization in 
Latin, contributed by Anna S. Jones, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

344. A list of Service Bureau material which is of 
assistance to the teacher of English. No 
charge except postage. 

345. <A list of Service Bureau material which is of 
assistance to the teacher of ancient history. 
No charge except postage. 

346. Plan for a Vergil notebook By StellaM. Brooks, 
Barre, Vt. 

347. Miscellaneous notes on models of Greek and 
Roman objects. 

348. The Service Bureau for Classical Teachers as a 
type of organization for other secondary school 
subjects. By Frances E.Sabin. Reprinted from 
November issue of the EpucATIONAL OUTLOOK 
published at the University of Pennsylvania. 
For loan only. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements (I-XL) 


Printed material sold at 10 cents per item unless 
another price is indicated. Thirty-six Supplements 
appear in a volume which sells for $4.00. 


III. Bulletins 


Numbers II-XI are available. For titles and prices 
of these as well as of all items of material which the 
Bureau is prepared to circulate (up to October of the 
present year), see Leaflets I-IV which will be sent 
free of charge upon application. 


Announcement 


Bound volumes of Latin Notes (I-V) may be 
secured for $1.15 each. An Index of contents may 
be secured free of charge. 


